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A"' STRACT 

Kentucky high schools are attempting to address 
requirements of the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 (KERA) . 

This study was conducted to collect and interpret data related to the 
implementation of high school restructuring and make recommendations. 
Thirty-three schools were invited to participate based on categories 
of restructuring, geographic region, size, and type. Data were 
collected through the Configuration Map for High School Restructuring 
(developed by the Kentucky Institute for Education Research) and 
interviews with administrators, counselors, teachers at various grade 
levels, departmental chairs from English mathematics, science, and 
social studies or two team leaders and two department chairs, a 
minimum of two parents, a student focus group, and a support staff 
member, community member, or business partner. The study found broad 
and genuine support for the education reform. Some specific findings 
were: (1) high school restructuring was mostly in the planning and 
development stage; (2) the most critical factors for the advancement 
of high school restructuring were the principal’s leadership, teacher 
involvement, school counselors providing leadership and support, 
active involvement of students, reallocation of funding to support 
instruction, standards for new graduation requirements, parent and 
community support, and new ways to use teaching and planning time; 
and (3) in the next few years, the need for development training and 
technical assistance will be focused on specific high school 
restructuring initiatives, such as shared decision making, increased 
use of teams for instruction, flexible scheduling, and 
performance-oriented graduation requirements and many forms of 
assessment. Twelve recommendations were made based on these findings. 
Appendices include the configuration map and the mean scores and 
correlation coefficients for the 33 high schools. (NAV) 
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PREFACE 



This research project is one of six studies conducted in the spring of 1995 to determine 
the extent schools and educators across Kentucky had implemented Educational 
Technology, High School Restructuring, the Primary Program, Professional Development, 
Performance Assessment and School-Based Decision Making. 

The studies were sponsored by the Kentucky Institute for Education Research, supported 
by funding from The Annie E. Casey Foundation. Each research project was contracted to 
a Kentucky university that managed the research and employed the services of a team of 
researchers/field observers, mostly from higher education institutions across the state. 

Each study was designed to collect data from a random set of schools across the eight 
state educational regions. All studies used a research tool developed especially for 
studying the progress of program implementation called an Innovation Component 
Configuration Map. The Configuration Map enables researchers to judge the level of 
implementation of different program components based on a common set of standards 
and guidelines. 

Collectively, through these six studies, more than fifty trained researchers visited 189 
schools across the Commonwealth conducting interviews, obsen/ing classrooms, training 
sessions and school council meetings, and reviewing documents and collecting artifacts. 
To date this research represents the single most comprehensive effort to gage the level of 
implementation of programs initiated through the Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 
(KERA). 

The Kentucky Institute for Education Research is proud to be able to sponsor these 
projects and highly commends the members of the research teams and the universities for 
the excellent work of data collection and analysis they conducted under difficult conditions 
and a limited budget. On behalf of the Institute, I want to personally express my sincere 
appreciation to each of the principal investigators for their professional commitment to this 
statewide effort, their many hours of work beyond those budgeted in the contract and their 
perseverance to produce a high quality research report. 

This report not only describes what schools and educators across the state are doing to 
Implement school reform, it also provides research-based, thoughtful suggestions about 
how implementation of programs can be enhanced and the beiiefits of reform increased 
for the youth of Kentucky. 

I sincerely hope you will find the contents of this report both informative and helpful. 



o 



o 



Roger Pankratz, Executive Director 
Kentucky Institute for Education Research 
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ASSESSING THE IMPACT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL RESTRUCTURING IN KENTUCKY 

EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Kentucky Education Reform Act of 1990 (KERA) did not require high schools to 
make changes in organizational and program structures other than in School-Based 
Decision Making. However, many Kentucky educators believe that significant 
restructuring is essential to fulfill the vision that “all students can learn and most at a 
high level.” Furthermore, the higher standards of performance established by 
Kentucky’s Learning Goals and Academic Expectations and the demands of Kentucky’s 
new school assessment and accountability system require high schools to become 
more efficient in assisting all students to learn and achieve to their highest potential. 

The context for restructuring Kentucky high schools is both informal and formal. 
Informally, every high school is attempting to address the new KERA requirements of 
performance assessment, an integrated curriculum, expanded uses of educational 
technology, and School-Based Decision Making. Formally, some high schools have 
elected to be part of a statewide effort to pilot new graduation requirements 
recommended by the 1993 Kentucky Task Force on High School Restructuring. Other 
high schools have joined special state and national efforts designed to “re-vision 
schools.” 

In July 1992 the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education asked the 
Kentucky Department of Education (KDE) to appoint and manage a High School 
Restructuring Task Force composed of citizens and stakeholders. In June 1993 the 
Task Force presented its final report to the State Board, proposing the establishment of 
pilot sites. In November 1993 the State Board approved the Commissioner’s 
recommendation and the application procedures for funding a network of 24 
“Developmental Sites” and 40 “Mini-Grants for Restructuring.” After a two-year process 
of piloting these new requirements, KDE will present recommendations to the State 
Board for Elementary and Secondary Education regarding formal changes in high 
school gradation requirements. 

Trying to learn from both the informal and formal efforts in Kentucky high schools to 
restructure organizations, programs and processes, the KDE requested the Kentucky 
Institute for Education Research (KIER) to study the implementation of High School 
Restructuring in selected schools across the state. 



Purpose of the Study 

1 . To develop a system to collect statewide data related to the implementation of high 
school restructuring 

2. To determine the extent of implementation of high school restructuring across 
selected schools 

3. To' assess the support provided by the KDE related to high school restructuring 

4. To make recommendations related to the continuation of the high school 
restructuring initiative 

5. To create a statewide collaboration among higher education faculties related to 
high schooi restructuring 

6. To make recommendations for further research 

The Study Sample 

Thirty-three high schools were invited to participate in this study based on categories of 
restructuring (developmental, mini-grant or other), geographic region, size of school, 
and type of school (rural, urban or suburban). Twelve schools were invited from the 
network of 24 demonstration sites funded by the Kentucky Department of Education 
(KDE) for the implementation of new graduation requirements. Eleven high schools 
were invited from a group of 40 that were recipients of mini-grants supported by KDE to 
develop one or more specific restructuring components. Ten study sites were selected 
from the remaining Kentucky high schools in consultation with KDE and KIER, based 
on the other state or national innovative efforts, such as Tech-Prep, Effective Schools, 
Education Technology, etc. 

Protocol Development and Data Collection 

The primary research instrument used to identify each high school’s implementation 
level of restructuring components was the Configuration Map for High School 
Restructuring developed earlier by KIER. In addition, research protocols for interviews, 
observations and the recording of stpjctured field notes were developed to ensure a 
consistent data collection process. Ten researchers from seven of Kentucky’s state 
universities were selected and trained to collect data using the research protocols. 

Researchers spent a minimum of two full days at each high school in the study. At the 
conclusion of these visits, each researcher compiled his or her multiple maps into one 
composite Configuration Map and prepared an interview summary. At the school site, 
each researcher arranged to inten/iew the following persons: 

• the principal 

• another administrator or counselor 
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• a minimum of four teachers from different teams/lavels/grades, including those 
involved in extra* or co-curricular activities 

• the four department chairs from English, mathematics, science, and social studies, 
or two team leaders and two department chairs 

• a minimum of two parents 

• a student focus group with students who have been affected by the restructuring 
efforts 

• a support staff member, a community member or a business partner 

The study data were collected during February, March, and April 1995. All 
Configuration Maps and a summary of the field notes were submitted to the Project 
Director. Configuration Map data were analyzed by Dr. Archie George at the University 
of Idaho. Interview data were compiled by the Project Director who reviewed the data 
with each researcher. 



Major Findings 

Findings of Critical Factors for High Implementation based on Configuration Map 

Data 

The analysis of the data from the Configuration Maps for High School Restructuring 
reveals a number of factors that are critical to a higher level of implementation. These 
factors are related to the three major areas that were the primary focus of the study: 
new graduation requirements, new roles and new school structures. 

1 . Critical factors related to New Graduation Requirements include: 

• Standards and processes are developed for required school sponsored or 
approved activities 

• Standards and processes are developed to verify new graduation 
requirements (exit review) 

2. Critical factors related to New Roles for Individuals and Groups include: 

• The school principal brings vision and facilitates shared decision-making 

• Student input is sought and used in decision-making 

• Teachers have transformed roles from “lecturers” to facilitators, guides, or 
academic coaches 

• The community is an integral part of learning environment 

• Parents are included in all aspects of school program planning 

3. Critical factors related to New School Structures include: 

• School budgets are reallocated to support student-centered cui ricula- 
teachers have access to hands-on materials and alternative curriculum 
resources: they make decisions based upon what works for them 
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• Curricula are planned to link across the disciplines and are focused on 
knowledge and the application of that knowledge 

• Instructional time has been reallocated to allow for more opportunities for 
hands-on activities and applications of curriculum In real-world contexts 

Findings Based on Structured Interviews and the Review of Artifacts Collected 

1 . Four clusters of schools were Identified at different levels by their overall progress 
toward restructuring: 

• Six high schools were identified as "trailblazers” because they had principals 
and faculties who were highly supportive of rethinking school structures 

• Thirteen high schools were identified as “engaged" because they were 
generally Involved In planning for restructuring and have changed their school 
schedules 

• Seven high schools were Identified as “cautious” because they had at least 
one strong component In place described by the Configuration Map 

• Seven high schools were Identified as “not restructuring” because any 
initiatives toward restructuring were fragmented and not linked together In a 
school-wide restructuring plan 

2. There Is broad and genuine support for Kentucky’s education reform In high 
schools. No one Interviewed wanted to return schools to what they were before 
1990. 

3. The school principal and his/her leadership appeared to be the most Important 
factor related to the progress of high school restructuring. 

4. The support of assistant principals, counselors and other school staff appeared to 
have a significant Impact on the restructuring process. 

5. High schools where the entire faculty worked together to plan and solve problems 
had a higher' level of support for restructuring and less resistance to change. 

6. Students provided the most complete and comprehensive descriptions of 
innovations In their high schools; however, very few schools have Involved 
students in the planning process. 

7. Most high schools have not Included school support staff, parents, community 
members and business partners In the restructuring process. 

8. Parents on School Councils and parents not on Councils were generally 
supportive of high school restructuring efforts; however, few were knowledgeable 
about the specifics of the changes being planned and Implemented. 
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9. The most frequent restructuring initiatives have been alternatives to the six-period 
school day (20 of 33 high schools). Examples of other restructuring initiatives 
developed but used less frequently are interdisciplinary teaming, Tech-Prep, 
service learning, individual graduation plans and senior exhibitions. 

1 0. No high school visited has developed a plan to assess whether or not student 
performance will improve as a result of the overall restructuring efforts or specific 
changes; however, KDE is currently working on a program to evaluate the success 
of demonstration site and mini-grant initiatives and gather statewide data. 

1 1 . High schools that were designated developmental or mini-grant sites appeared to 
have a more well-developed planning process and specific rationale for their 
efforts than high schools that were not receiving financial assistance from the 
Kentucky Department of Education. However, there was no observed difference 
in the level of implementation associated with the type of assistance or the amount 
of support received. 

1 2. Both positive and negative effects of the Kentucky Instructional Results 
Information System (KIRIS) were observed. In some high schools the KIRIS tests 
have been an impetus to think differently about teaching and learning. In other 
schools short-term strategies to score well on the assessments inhibited efforts 
toward long-term goals for restructuring. 

1 3. Teachers were generally critical about professional development they received; 
however, when they were given choices, time to plan among themselves and 
when facilitators modeled strategies and techniques that were the focus of the 
training, teachers’ evaluation of professional development was much more 
positive. The specific types of training and technical assistance needed were 
reported often as not available. 

14. A majority of teachers interviewed reported that as a result of KERA they have 
increased their use of hands-on materials, cooperative learning, writing 
assignments and performance-oriented assessments; however, reports from 
students indicated that only about half of their teachers were implementing these 
new instructional strategies. 

1 5. Teachers and principals interviewed reported that most central office staffs have 
been supportive of high school restructuring; however, there is little evidence that 
central offices have restructured their roles and processes to support restructured 
high schools. 

16. School personnel often perceive the existing statewide regulations on teacher 
certification and program studies in high schools to prevent and discourage 
restructuring. While some high schools have sought and obtained waivers from 
regulations, others report they are confused by multiple communications they 
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receive and are not sure how to approach the Department of Education to obtain 
the flexibility they need for change. 

1 7. High school teachers and administrators often expressed concern about level of 
performance of incoming ninth graders; however, very few high schools had formal 
connections with feeder middle schools. 

1 8. The impact of other KERA initiatives showed wide variations depending on the 
program and the local situation: 

• There did not appear to be a relationship between the extent of restructuring 
and whether or not a high school had a School-Based Council 

• Extended School Services were highly praised in some high schools and 
harshly criticized in others 

• Youth Service Centers in general were positively received and often cited as 
removing barriers to success for students 

Conclusions 

1 . High school restructuring in Kentucky was mostly in the planning and development 
stage for the 33 study schools visited. 

2. The most critical factors that appeared to advance implementation of high school 
restructuring were: 

• A visionary and supportive principal 

• A majority of teachers involved in decision making and the change process 

• School counselors providing a leadership or supportive role 

• High school students actively involved in the change process 

• A reallocation of funding to support instruction 

• Standards established for new graduation requirements 

• Parents and community supportive of change 

• Time for teaching, learning and planning used in new ways 

3. in the next few years the need for development training and technical assistance 
will be focused on specific high school restructuring initiatives: 

• Shared decision making that involves a broad range of constituents 

• Increased use of teams for instruction 

• Greater use of flexible scheduling 

• Performance-oriented graduation requirements and students assessed by 
multiple measures 



• More linking of the high school curriculum to the requirements of the 
workplace and other post-high school environments 

• Year-round high schooi scheduies 

• The introduction and use of Thuftiple measures to determine schooi success 

Recommendations 

1 . All high schools should design and impiement formai plans to evaluate the 
progress of restructuring and the impact on students (including special 
populations), educators, the school and the community. 

2. The recruitment, preparation and support of the next generation of school leaders 
should become a high priority of the Education Professional Standards Board, the 
Kentucky Department of Education and Kentucky institutions of higher education. 

3. The Department of Education should modify the state’s school assessment and 
accountability system to minimize incentives for short-term strategies to achieve 
high KIRiS scores at the expense of effort to achieve long-term restructuring 
goals. 

4. High schools should develop specific strategies to gather and use students’ input 
and ideas in the pianning, deveiopment, implementation and assessment of 
restructuring initiatives. 

5. High schools should work more directly with KDE staff to explore waiver options 
for programs of study avaiiabie to them that faciiitate their restructuring goais. 

6. Local schools, the Department of Education, institutions of higher education and 
the media shouid facilitate public diaiogue and discussion about the roie, purpose 
and organization of high schools of the future. 

7. The KDE should create a division or administrative unit to directly address and 
manage multiple issues affecting middie and high schools. 

8. High schools with exemplary restructuring components should be identified, and 
descriptions of the successful innovations widely disseminated to high schools 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

9. Successful strategies for involving parents, business partners and community 
patrons need to be developed and/or disseminated to high schools involved in 
restructuring. 

1 0. The KDE and higher education institutions need to develop a greater capacity for 
providing professional development with respect to the specific high school 
restructuring initiatives that have been identified as high priorities. 
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1 1 . District offices should explore and develop supportive roles for central office staff 
relative to high school restructuring. 

1 2. All high schools should develop formal linkages with feeder middle schools to 
facilitate a continuous and supportive curriculum, middle school through high 
school, for all students. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

1 . Follow-up, longitudinal studies should be conducted on ail high schools engaged 
in restructuring efforts to (a) track the progress of the high school restructuring 
initiative statewide and (b) determine the impact of high school restructuring on 
student performance. 

2. Processes and products of schools ranking in the top half of the implementation 
continuum of the Configuration Maps should be studied to determine their 
contribution to the school’s restructuring goals and the long-term impact of these 
processes and products on student performance. 

3. In-depth longitudinal case studies should be conducted of significant high school 
restructuring efforts to determine the interrelationship of high school restructuring 
initiatives and other KERA initiatives. 
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Assessing the Impact of 
High School Restructuring in Kentucky 



Background for the Study 

The rules for high schools in Kentucky have changed since 1990, and with this new era 
has come the direct and implied pressure to organize the structures of schools 
differently. The basic tenet of Kentucky education reform is to work toward designing 
schools so that all students have the opportunity to learn and achieve at the highest 
possible level. In the past, we have allowed school success to be measured by 
evaluating the accomplishments of a small percent of graduates who were high 
achievers in school or achieved success after graduation. 

Because of this change of “paradigms,” high school restructuring is a complex, 
dynamic, and evolving process. The Kentucky Education Reform Act (KERA) 
mandates that high schools show ongoing success in the assessment/accountability 
system and create School-Based Decision Making (SBDM) Councils by 1996. Other 
components of KERA are being employed by high schools to serve students more 
effectively, including Extended School Services and Youth Services Centers. 

While high schools are not under a specific mandate to change structures other than 
creating SBDM Councils, many educators believe that the rules, roles and relationships 
of all schools need to be reconsidered in order for Kentucky’s schools to do well on the 
KIRIS assessments and to move fon/vard with the vision to assist all students to learn 
and achieve at the highest possible level. There are those who are skeptical that 
changes made to serve all students might jeopardize those who currently are doing well 
in the structures in place. This is a valid concern and one to which any advocate for 
change must be sensitive. 

One way to understand restructuring is to compare it to traditional reform. Typically, 
change in schools has taken place one fad at a time and has usually lasted for a 
relatively short time before joining its predecessors on the ash heap of failed reform 
initiatives. Schools might add a computer lab, remodel the physical plant, begin a 
freshman team, or implement a new discipline policy, etc., and each change would 
happen in isolation from everything else going on in the school. Restructuring involves 
managing all aspects of change simultaneously because every aspect of the school is 
dependent on every other aspect. 

A school cannot change its schedule without looking at staffing. It cannot change 
staffing without impacting the curriculum. It cannot look at the curriculum without 
affecting parents and students. Likewise, it cannot affect parents and students without 
having an impact on the community as a whole, and on and on. 



The current context for high school restructuring is both informal and formal. Informally, 
every school is trying its best to understand and implement local and state 
requirements. Formally, some schools have been part of the statewide effort to pilot 
new graduation requirements recommended by the Kentucky Task Force on High 
School Restructuring in its 1993 report. Other schools are part of formal statewide or 
national efforts designed to “re-vision” schools. 

What Does KERA Mandate? 

KERA stipulates that schools will be measured, in part, on their graduation rates and on 
the proportion of students who make a successful transition to work, post-secondary 
education and the military. In addition, KERA mandates in Kentucky Revised Statute 
156.160 that “prior to the beginning of the 1994-1995 school year, the State Board for 
Elementary and Secondary Education would review graduation requirements in light of 
the expected outcomes for students and schools set forth in Kentucky Revised Statute 
158.6451 (originally named Valued Outcomes or Learner Outcomes and more recently 
called Academic Expectations).” 

The Kentucky High School Restructuring initiative 

In July 1992, the State Board for Elementary and Secondary Education asked the KDE 
to appoint and manage a High School Restructuring Task Force composed of citizens 
and stakeholders. In June 1993, the Task Force presented its final report to the State 
Board, proposing the establishment of pilot sites. In November 1993, the State Board 
approved the Commissioner of Education’s recommendation and the application 
procedures for funding a network of 24 “Deveiopmental Sites” and 40 “Mini-Grants for 
Restructuring." After a two-year process of piloting these new requirements, KDE will 
present recommendations to the State Board regarding formal changes in high school 
graduation requirements. 

Performance-Based Graduation Requirements 

In order to develop performance-based graduation requirements that honor the six 
KERA Learriing Goals and 57 Academic Expectations, the Task Force proposed a 
locally determined, phased-in process. The development of new performance-based 
graduation, requirements necessitates a reevaluation of all current curricula, including 
precollege and vocational/technical curricula. It was the belief of the Task Force that 
schools would continue to use Carnegie Units (i.e., the unit used to define one year of 
study in a high school subject-which must be at least 120 sixty-minute hours). 
However, schools may expand evidence of student learning by piloting new 
performance-based credits over an extended period. The Task Force proposed a time 
line for the development and implementation of the new requirements (see Task Force 
on High School Restructuring, 1993, p. 21). 
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Proposed Core Components for High School Graduation 

Following is a brief summary of the proposed required core components for. high school 

graduation taken from the Task Force report (see Task Force on High School 

Restructuring, 1993, pp. 22-24 for complete descriptions). These core components are 

being piloted by the 24 Developmental Sites. 

1. Individual Graduation Plan 

Prior to entering high school, with the guidance of parents and educators, each 
student will develop an Individual Graduation Plan that documents an academic 
program of study for achieving the six KERA Learning Goals and demonstration of 
the Academic Expectations. As part of the plan, students will indicate a program 
of study that enables them to complete high school and be eligible for each of the 
following: college, vocational/technical school, the workforce (or home as a 
workplace), and the military or community service. The plan will include specific 
academic courses and projected school-sponsored or approved activities. 

2. Integrated Academic Portfolio 

The student will maintain a required Integrated Academic Portfolio for the years 
he/she is enrolled in high school. The student would assemble a single portfolio 
from ail courses and experiences throughout high school. The Academic Portfolio 
includes a transcript; a resume; appropriate test data (such as ACT, SAT, etc.); 
statewide assessment results; recommendations from educators and employers; 
certificates and awards; print and non-print examples of performance, 
demonstrations and/or exhibitions; documentation of satisfactory participation in 
school sponsored and approved activities; and a Culminating Project. 

3. Student-Initiated Culminating Project and Panei Presentation 

During the review process of the Individual Graduation Plan, prior to the 
anticipated final year of high school, the student will design a significant 
Culminating Project. The Culminating Project will include a major written 
component supported by appropriate documentation, references, and research 
and an oral or visual performance, demonstration, exhibition, or presentation to be 
presented to a panel. 

4. Required School Sponsored and Approved Activities 

The student will actively participate in at least one school sponsored or approved 
activity during each year he/she is enrolled in high school. In addition, during the 
years he/she is enrolled in high school, the student will actively participate in any 
two of the following activities; (a) service learning, meaningful activity that benefits 
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the community; (b) school service, a meaningful activity that benefits the school, 
school personnel, or other learners; (c) work-based learning, a work program, 
internship, or simulation with predetermined learning goals, and (d) student- 
initiated enrichment-personally enriching activity or experience that complements 
the student’s graduation plan. 

5. Exit Review 

The components required for high school graduation will be verified by the school 
official so designated. 

6. Exceptions 

The school council/district will develop policies and procedures to individualize the 
graduation requirements for students who have special needs or extenuating 
circumstances. 

Fundamentals of High School Restructuring 

In addition to the core components, the KDE team working on implementing 
restructuring after the Task Force, developed 1 1 “fundamentals” of high school 
restructuring. The process components are “pieces” of the restructuring puzzle that 
assist in clarifying for schools some smaller steps that might be taken on the complex 
road to systemic change. The “Mini-Grant” sites were each funded to pilot at least one 
of these components: 

• core curriculunr 

• curriculum redesign 

• student engagement 

• performance standards and accountability 

• professional development 

• structure and organization of schools 

• technology 

• alternative uses of school time 

• school-wide engagement 

• successful transition 

• community participation 

To date there is little research on the level of engagement of schools in High School 
Restructuring. Also, there have been no studies to determine the impact of High 
School Restructuring efforts in Kentucky on students, schools, educators or the school 
community. 
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The Use of Configuration Maps to Monitor implementation 



From May 1994 through January 1995 KIER involved researchers, practitioners and 
KDE staff to design an instrument to assess the level of engagement in an innovation 
using Innovation Components Configuration Maps. Based on the work of Hall and Herd 
(1987), Configuration Maps are tools that describe specific program components of 
High School Restructuring and enable one to assess variations in practice and to 
measure change. Based on a continuum ranging from “ideal implementation,” as 
defined by the developers or a leadership group, to “marginal implementation,” a 
Configuration Map provides a method of determining the extent to which a change 
strategy has been put in place for each component based upon standards set by 
experts in the field. In this study Configuration Maps, inten/iews, artifacts, and 
researcher obsen/ations sen/ed as the primary research tools for measuring the degree 
of change and level of implementation of High School Restructuring in 33 selected 
Kentucky high schools. 

Description of the Study of 33 High Schoois 
Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of this study was: 

1 . To develop a system to collect statewide data related to the implementation of 
high school restructuring 

To determine the extent of implementation of high school restructuring across 
selected schools 

2. To assess the support provided by the Kentucky Department of Education related 
to high school restructuring 

3. To assess the support provided by the KDE related to high school restructuring 

4. To make recommendations related to the continuation of the high school 
restructuring initiative 

5. To create a statewide collaboration among higher education faculties related to 
high school restructuring 

6. To make recommendations for further research 



The Study Sample 



Using geographic regions, size of school, type of school (rural, urban or suburban) and 
categories of restructuring (developmental, mini-grant, or other), the Project Director 
invited 33 schools to participate in this study. Twelve of the schools were from the 
network of 24 demonstration sites identified by the KDE for their Implementation of the 
new graduation requirements recommended by the Kentucky Task Force on High 
School Restructuring. Eleven other high schools were selected from the list of 40 mini- 
grant recipients as part of the KDE-supported restructuring effort. The final 10 schools 
were selected in consultation with KDE and the KIER from the approximately 250 other 
public high schools in the state participating in other state or national innovative efforts 
such as Tech-Prep, Effective Schools, Technology, etc. From the original list of 33 
schools, eight schools declined to participate and eight alternate sites with similar 
characteristics were contacted to be part of the study sample. 

Researcher Selection and Training 

In addition to the project director, ten researchers were selected from Kentucky’s public 
colleges and universities. The team was chosen in consultation with KIER and included 
higher education faculty members who have demonstrated expertise in high school 
restructuring who were willing to donate additional time to this project as part of the 
service requirement at their institutions. During February and March 1995 each 
member of the research team visited three schools. 

Training of the researchers took place in January 1995 in a two-day retreat. The 
training included review of the Configuration Maps for High School Restructuring, 
discussion of the research protocol, and demonstrations of the use of the research 
instruments. A participating school principal and teacher joined the training to facilitate 
the conversation and to allow the researchers to practice with the Configuration Maps 
and interviews using real subjects from high schools in an authentic setting. 

The Development of the Innovation Configuration Map 

The development of the Innovation Configuration Map for High School Restructuring 
was coordinated by KIER during the summer of 1994. Teachers, administrators, KDE 
representatives, and university faculty familiar with High School Restructuring 
participated in the development of this research instrument. The Configuration Map 
was field tested during the summer of 1994 and revised based on the feedback from 
researchers and field practitioners. A copy of the Configuration Map is presented in 
Appendix A. 
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Research Protocol and Data Collection 



Using the High School Restructuring Configuration Map developed by KiER, structured 
field notes and an interview guide were developed as the research protocols for the 
study. Each researcher gathered the data using the agreed-upon protocol package and 
provided the data to the project director. 

Researchers spent a minimum of two full days at each high school in the study. At the 
conclusion of these visits, each researcher compiled the data collected into one 
composite Configuration Map and prepared an interview summary. At the school site, 
each researcher arranged to interview the following persons: 

• the principal 

• another administrator or counselor 

• a minimum of four teachers from different teams/levels/grades, including those 
involved in extra- or co-curricular activities 

• the four department chairs from English, mathematics, science, and social studies, 
or two team leaders and two department chairs 

• a minimum of two parents (one freshman and one senior) 

• a focus group with students who had been involved in the restructuring efforts of 
the high school, who were from different programs/grades/levels, and who were 
familiar with the changes that were occurring 

• one of the individuals who was critical to the school’s success such as a support 
staff member, a community member, or a business partner 

In addition, the Project Director conducted Interviews with the staff of KDE and 
appropriate others around the state to assess the support of KDE related to high school 
restructuring. 

Data for the study were collected during February, March, and April 1995. Each 
composite high school Configuration Map and a summary of the field notes were 
submitted to the Project Director. Configuration Map data were analyzed by Dr. Archie 
George at the University of Idaho. Interview data were compiled by the Project Director 
who reviewed the data with each researcher. 

Results and Findings 

This section presents the results and findings of the study based c the data from 
Configuration Maps, field interviews, review of artifacts, and researcher observations 
conducted at each site. The results and findings are organized into five categories: 

• New graduation requirements 

• New roles 

• New school structures 

• Other results and findings 

• Overall findings 
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New Graduation Requirements 

1 . Anaiysis of Configuration Map Data 

Fotiowing are the results and findings on the implementation of New Graduation 
Requirements for the 33 high schools in the study. The complete Configuration 
Map is presented in Appendix A. Appendix B shows the mean implementation 
ratings and Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients for each Configuration Map 
component. 

Table 1 shows the percent of the 33 schools sampled judged to be implementing 
the “processes” for New Graduation Requirements at different levels, it should be 
noted that only the 1 2 developmental and the 1 1 mini-grant sites are obligated to 
piiot one or more of these specific recommendations or related restructuring 
components. 

Table 1 

Percent of 33 Schools Judged to be Implementing the “Processes” for 
New Graduation Requirements (Section I of Configuration Map) 
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Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients were computed for each component of 
the Configuration Map and are presented in Appendix B. A high correlation 
indicates that the specific component is highly correlated with overall high 
implementation of all high school restructuring components, in other words, 
components that had high correlation coefficients were most indicative of higher 
engagement in restructuring. Thus, the most crucial components indicative of 
higher levels of engagement in restructuring were: 

• Standards and processes developed for required school sponsored or 
approved activities 

• Standards and processes developed to verify new graduation requirements 
(exit review) 

From the data displayed in Table 1 and Appendix B, it is evident that the 33 
schools in the study sample have made the most progress in establishing planning 
processes for the various new graduation requirements and have generally not 
implemented the new requirements. Few schools have developed an evaluation 
plan for their new requirements either as part of the early planning or early phases 
of implementation. 

2. Findings and Discussion of Interview/Observation Data 

F'ollowing are results from interviews and observations that supplement data 
provided by the Configuration Map for New High School Graduation 
Requirements. 

The impact of being a deveiopmentai or mini-grant site. Because most 
developmental sites working with the KDE considered this a planning year before 
piloting new graduation requirements during 1995-1996, the size of the grant or 
the designation as a deveiopmentai or mini-grant site did not determine the extent 
of the implementation of the restructuring effort. Most developmental sites have 
significant plans in place for next year to use an integrated academic portfolio or 
profile, an individual graduation plan, increased student participation in co- or 
extra-curricular activities and service learning, and/or senior exhibitions. The 



common characteristics of schools that are part of the KDE pilot effort are: a) they 
have principals who are supportive of change, and b) they have spent 
considerable time as faculties and communities planning the initiatives. 

The impact of restructuring at other schools. Ten of the schools that 
participated in the study are involved in restructuring but are not part of the KDE- 
funded restructuring sites. Some are affiliated with national organizations that are 
advocating restructuring. Others are working with the state on related initiatives. 
Some have new or renovated buildings redesigned to support a performance- 
based curriculum and collaborative learning. These sites appeared to have less 
formal, long-term planning in place and, overall, were not operating with a specific 
rationale for restructuring efforts. 

New Roles for individuals and Groups 

1 . Analysis of Configuration Map Data 

Following are the results and findings on the implementation of New Roles for 
Individuals and Groups for the 33 high schools in the study. The complete Innovation 
Component Configuration Map is presented in Appendix A. Appendix B shows the 
mean implementation ratings and Spearman Rank Correlation Coefficients for each 
Configuration Map component. Table 3 shows the percent of the 33 schools judged 
to be implementing New Roles at different levels. 

Table 2 

Percent of 33 Schools Judged to be implementing 
New Roles for Individuals and Groups (Section II of Configuration Map) 
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bie 2 and Appendix B, it is evident that the 



implementation of new roles for principals, students, teachers, community, and 
parents are the most critical to implementing high school restructuring. Based on the 
Spearman Rank Order Correlation analysis displayed In Appendix B, the most crucial 
components indicative of schools with a higher level of engagement in high school 
restructuring are: 

• The principal brings vision and facilitates shared decision-making 

• Student input is sought and used in decision-making 

• Teachers have transformed roles from “lecturers” to facilitators, guides, or 
academic coaches 

• Community is integral part of learning environment 

• Parents are included in ail aspects of the school 

2. Findings and Discussion of Interview/Observation Data 

Following are the results from interviews and observations that supplement the data 
provided by the Configuration Map for New Roles of Individuals and Groups. 

The role of the principal in facilitating restructuring. The critical elernent in 
schools that are moving forward significantly in their restructuring efforts is the 
building principal. The principal’s vision and ability to achieve consensus are the 
most Important motivators that keep people feeling positive about the change 



agenda. While this is not a surprising result, since the differences found among 
schools’ attitudes regarding specific changes were considerable, the one constant 
was the principal in creating more positive climates for change. 



The roles of other administrators. Assistant principals in particular are typically 
working to implement restructuring while also working to enforce current rules and 
roles. As social problems and community issues continue to spill over into the 
schools, assistant principals and others in administrative roles are left with the 
unenviable task of working toward restructuring while being hampered by increasing 
workloads and crisis management duty. 

The “leadership teams” in schools report a high degree of stress and on the brink of 
“bum out” from performing their regular day-to-day duties while also taking on the 
consuming roles of change agents. 

The role of counselors. School counselors play a pivotal role in facilitating the 
process of change in high schools and in expanding success for all students. Since 
so many restructuririg changes involve new or different ways to account for learning, 
schools that have moved forward in restructuring have done so only when counselors 
are directly involved in the change process. 

The role of teachers. Most high school faculties have a critical mass who support 
the changes being implemented. However, at most sites there are some teachers 
who are frustrated and negative about change. The personality of the principal has 
an influence on reactions of the teachers to the specific restructuring changes. Many 
changes implemented in high schools are intended to encourage teachers to teach 
differently. For many, these changes are an affirmation of the way they have been 
teaching for years, but for others they are a threat to the security they have found in 
teaching a certain way. Where faculties have thoughtfully worked together to 
develop plans and to work out concerns, there is less resistance to and strong 
support for what is happening. 

The role of students. Students provided the best insight into the level of success of 
innovations at their schools, yet few schools have actively sought their ideas, 
responses, or reactions. The two schools v/here student input is valued in the 
change process are also the two schools In the sample which are rated the most 
engaged in restructuring. One of the schools has over 1 ,000 students and one has 
under 1 ,000. Students were generally positive about specific changes in their 
schools, but reported that in only about one-half of their classes were curriculum 
activities redesigned to fit the new structures. For example, students supported the 
block schedule but only when teachers varied their teaching style and got them 
involved. Longer blocks of time can backfire for all students when teachers talk the 
entire time or when there is too much space left at the end of lessons. Students were 
also positive about portfolios, but are not convinced they contain their best work. 
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Most were unaware of any use of portfolios beyond the imposed class requirement to 
complete them. Freshmen and sophomores, who have participated in the process 
during the eighth grade and are now in high school, felt less “put upon” by the 
alternative assessments than seniors who had the system change on them from 
middle to high school or during high school. 

The role of parents. Lack of parent involvement is an ongoing dilemma faced by all 
schools. Increasing parent involvement is not a new topic, but it is made more 
relevant by the urgency to work with all students successfully, which requires schools 
to involve the community in many new ways. Parents are supportive of the changes 
taking place, but, with the exception of parent members of SBDM Councils, are not 
“up to speed” on the specifics. They trust the teachers to make the decisions that are 
best for their children. Many parents reported that parent involvement is directly 
proportionate to their level of confidence in the school. If they did not feel the school 
was doing a good job, they would be at the school immediately. 

The role of support staff, community members and business partners. Support 
staff members are instrumental in the school’s day-to-day operation, but most 
schools have not included them in the restructuring process. In addition, most 
schools are just beginning to involve local community and business leaders in the 
change process. Where this has occurred, outside expertise has been very positively 
received. 

Central office support. For the most part central office staff is perceived as 
supportive of high school change. However, many respondents reported that central 
office staffs have not themselves undergone the restructuring of rules, roles, and 
relationships expected of school personnel. Teachers report they are frustrated 
because there is little direction and assistance coming from the central office on how 
to teach differently. School principals are frustrated because they are required by 
KERA to be in a new role of decision making without the central office staff 
understanding the new vision of school-based decision making. 

New School Structures 

1 . Analysis of Configuration Map Data 

Following are the results and findings on the implementation of New School 
Structures for the 33 high schools in the study. The complete Component 
Configuration Map for High School Restructuring is presented in Appendix A. 
Appendix B shows the mean implementation ratings and Spearman Rank Correlation 
Coefficients for each Configuration Map component. 

Table 3 details the percent of schools judged to be implementing New School 
Structures at different levels. 
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Table 3 

Percent of 33 Schools Judged to be Implementing 
New School Structures (Section III of Configuration Map) 
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From the data displayed in Table 3 and Appendix B, it is evident that the 
implementation of new school structures is predominantly focused on changing the 
school schedule, incorporating performance assessment, using technology more 
effectively, and reallocating funding. Based on the Spearman Rank Order 
Correlation analysis displayed in Appendix B, the most crucial components indicative 
of schools with a higher >avel ot engagement in high school restructuring were: 

• The school budget is reallocated to support a student-centered curriculum- 
teachers have access to hands-on materials and alternative curriculum 
resources; and make decisions based upon what works for them 

• Curriculum is planned to link across the disciplines and is focused on knowledge 
and the application of that knowledge 

• Instructional time has been rethought to allow for more opportunities for hands- 
on activities and applications of curriculum in real-world contexts 

2. Findings and Discussion of interview/Observation Data 

Following are the results of interviews and observations that supplement the data 
provided by the Configuration Map for High School Restructuring. 

Specific restructuring initiatives. Most schools have initiated their restructuring 
efforts by exploring alternatives to the six-period day (20 of 33 schools). Schools 
using changes in the master schedule tqdrive restructuring have noted both 
advantages and disadvantages. The advantages include: (a) more time for a hands- 
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on curriculum, (b) fewer students per day for teachers, and (c) fewer teachers per 
day for students. These changes have led to fewer incidents of fighting and mischief 
in the halls because of fewer numbers of class changes. Some disadvantages 
include: (a) lack of teacher curriculum planning for a variety of significant activities, 

(b) higher impact of student absenteeism on student performance, (c) difficulty in 
determining what content can be mastered in less calendar time in those schools that 
have adopted semester courses, and (d) the need to develop new graduation 
requirements to match increased opportunities for credit. For example, in many 
schools students can now accumulate 32 credits (eight courses per year for four 
years). Changes that have not been in enough schools or been in place long enough 
to assess their impact accurately include: 

• Interdisciplinary teaming/houses/school-within-a-schooi 

• Tech-Prep 

• Service learning 

• Required extra- or co-curricular activities 

• Individual graduation plans 

• Flex-time or academic “study hails” 

• Expanded portfolios 

• Senior exhibitions 

• Un-tracking 

• Inciusion 

• Varied administrative roles 

Professional development. While professional development was cited as a major 
factor in providing assistance with restructuring, most of the respondents were 
dissatisfied with the current professional development they were receiving. There 
was a concern that the kinds of specific help needed to teach differently are not 
available and most teachers reported that they are “in-serviced out.” Some were 
critical of curriculum coordinators or outside consultants who have not taught on a 
team or in larger blocks of time or used student exhibitions. When professional 
development was mentioned positively, it was when teachers were given choices, 
when teachers were given the time to plan among themselves, and when facilitators 
modeled the strategy and technique they were encouraging them to incorporate. 

Changing instructional practice. Although this study did not involve direct 
observation of classrooms, teachers were asked how they have changed their 
instructional practices as a result of restructuring efforts. Most reported that they 
have increased their use of hands-on materials and cooperative learning, varied their 
instructional methods, increased writing assignments, and included performance- 
oriented assessments. Students reported that about one-half of their teachers did 
this effectively. 
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School-based decision making. Across the 33 schools there did not appear to be 
a relationship between having an SBDM Council and the level of engagement of high 
school restructuring. Some sites had very “hands-on” proactive councils while others 
had newer councils that were still getting acquainted with the complex issues of 
restructuring. 

Other Results and Findings 

This section contains additional findings obtained from field interviews, observations, and 
artifacts collected and supplements the results reported earlier for New Graduation 
Requirements, new roles and new school structures. 

1 . Categories of restructuring schools. Configuration Map data revealed four distinct 
groups of high schools in our study sample. For the purpose of discussion and 
based on the level of implementation the four groups of schools were identified as 
Trailblazers, Engaged, Cautious, and Not Restructuring. 

• Trailblazers. Trailblazer schools rated consistently at the upper end of the 
Configuration Map continuum. These schools have principals and faculties who 
are supportive of rethinking school structures. Six schools fit this category. 

• Engaged. Thirteen of the study schools fit this category. A school engaged in 
restructuring generally ranked In the upper half of the continuum. The common 
characteristic of these schools is that they have changed their school schedule. 
Also “engaged” schools tend to be in the planning phase of new graduation 
requirements. 

• Cautious. Seven participating schools are labeled “cautious.” These schools 
typically had one strong Configuration Map component and were minimally 
involved in others. Principals at these sites stated that they were moving slowly 

< on restructuring because their communities would not support rapid change. In 
addition, most school faculties were not yet comfortable with broad change 
efforts of High School Restructuring. 

• Not restructuring. Six participating schools in this study are labeled “not 
restructuring.” This label means that generally the ratings on the Configuration 
Map are at the lowest end of the continuum. In these six schools, many 
initiatives that are underway are being done as individual reform efforts, not 
linked together in a common vision or restructuring plan. Also, a common 
characteristic of this category of schools was broad dissatisfaction among 
faculty with the school’s leadership. 

2. Attitudes toward change. No one interviewed at any school desired to go back to 
school structures as they were before 1990. There was broad and genuine support 
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for Kentucky school reform and for the need to continue to improve schools. In 
interviews with hundreds of teachers, administrators, parents, community people, and 
students, the researchers found a high level of commitment to making reform work. 
Even those most critical or cynical about certain aspects of reform were positive 
overall about the long-term change process. 

3. Assessing restructuring. No school that has initiated restructuring has developed a 
plan to assess whether student performance improves as a result of restructuring. 
Very little data are being gathered by school sites to determine the success of 
innovations beyond what is required for KIRIS testing. At this stage in restructuring, 
few schools have a shared, long-term vision of what high school students should be 
like in five to ten years. 

4. The Impact of KIRIS. In many schools visited the KIRIS assessment/accountability 
system was the number one topic of conversation. Because of the timing of the data 
collection for this study, researchers observed schools pre-occupied with creating 
incentives for students to do well on the open-response portion of the KIRIS 
assessments. Open-response items contribute most to the School Accountability 
index. 

Preparing for and administering KIRIS assessments dominate many high schools 
activities during January and February, in some schools the KIRIS “tests” have been 
the impetus to think about teaching differently. In other schools KIRIS was described 
as inhibiting long-term restructuring. 

No school visited reported they were motivated by the rewards component of KIRIS; 
however, schools appeared to be motivated to get students to do well because of the 
negative stigma attached to the labels “in crisis” or “in decline.” In high schools 
labeled “in decline” and assigned a Distinguished Educator, it was evident that there 
were many short-term changes being put in place to raise test scores. Some 
changes were designed to create a more positive climate in which students take 
tests. In other cases specific rewards were provided as incentives for students. In 
some “in decline” schools planned long-term change processes were put “on hold” 
while faculties developed practice sessions and sample questions to prepare 
students for KIRIS tests. While portfolios generally were perceived as a positive 
Influence on learning, in only a few cases were teachers observed to incorporate 
portfolio prompts Into the curriculum so that they evolve naturally from the work of the 
class. In most classrooms portfolios are developed and assembled within two or 
three weeks of their due date. 

Although KIRIS was not a major focus of this study because issues of assessment 
often precluded longer-term High School Restructuring plans, both concerns and 
recommendations emerged from the data collected. Researchers observed and 
recorded both strong positive and negative effects of KIRIS. All stakeholders 
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interviewed believe student writing has improved significantly over the past three 
years and there are more practical and performance-oriented curricula in high 
schools. On the other hand, teachers, principals and students felt the open-response 
component of KIRIS needed to be modified. There exists the belief that there are too 
many questions and that this portion of the assessment is more a test of endurance 
than of what students know and can do. Students reported they felt it was difficult to 
write for several days in the same format and sustain the positive energy to do well. 
While there is no formal announced curriculum required by the state, teachers, 
school administrators and students reported that the questions on KIRIS tests require 
specific content knowledge. One school called this the “secret curriculum” where 
only those who develop the questions know the specific content, concepts, and skills 
to be tested. 

Most teachers reported they would like a clearer and more public list of specific 
curriculum topics by grade level that schools could be held accountable for 
addressing. Most teachers felt the links between the KIRIS assessments and 
Kentucky’s Academic Expectations are very unclear. Also, teachers and principals 
wanted test scores returned to the school on a much shorter time schedule so they 
could use this information for making curriculum decisions and as a source of 
feedback and motivation for students. 

Apart from the KIRIS assessments, teachers and principals felt the Accountability 
Model needs adjustment. High schools with large numbers of students from low 
socioeconomic backgrounds reported they feel penalized by the current School 
Accountability Index which they believe rewards schools more for encouraging 
students to drop out than for retaining students and helping them move toward 
graduation. In some schools tougher attendance policies have been enacted which 
has eliminated some students with poor attendance and who are likely not to do well 
on the KIRIS tests. 

5. Safety issues. High schools in the study sample have focused on safety and other 
key issues reported in the Johnson and Immen/vahr National Study of Schools 
entitled First Things First (1994). They have not ignored these priorities for the sake 
of restructuring agendas. Students, teachers, and parents are generally satisfied 
with their school’s culture and climate relative to a safe school environment; however, 
the persons interviewed were more than familiar with other schools that had 
problems. 

6. Kentucky Department of Education Support. Support from KDE regarding the 
restructuring grants was very positive. However, school personnel expressed 
concerns that statewide limitations on flexibility regarding certification for teaching 
assignments and the state’s mandated program of studies for high schools prevent 
and discourage restructuring. Some schools have sought waivers from specific 
regulations and have been successful in varying their program offerings. Because 
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KDE does not have a specific division designated to address high school programs 
school practitioners are often confused by the multiple reports, surveys, and 
communications required and not knowing which KDE administrative unit to contact. 
Principals specifically are concerned about multiple sources of correspondence often 
about the same issue and the increased amount of reporting required. 

7. Middle School Connections. Many high schools were deeply concerned with the 
level of performance of their incoming ninth graders; however, researchers found that 
few high schools in the study sample had any formal connections with feeder middle 
schools. Since key components of High School Restructuring are new roles, 
relationships, and organizational structures, expanding the formal links to middle 
school must become an integral part of all high schools’ restructuring effort. 

8. Decision-Making Processes. Schools in the study sample who use consensus 
decision making for planning and implementing change had wide discrepancies in 
their interpretation about what constitutes a decision. Teachers who had less 
involvement with restructuring efforts tended to see consensus decision making as a 
new way to exclude minority opinion from the decision-making process. School 
practitioners more involved in restructuring tended to see consensus as a prudent 
strategy to move toward change and not “sit still.” As with other components the role 
of the school principal is crucial in gaining support for the process of making 
decisions and school-wide support for the decisions made. 

9. The effect of restructuring on special school populations, if restructuring in 
KERA is implemented to better address the learning needs of all students, it seems 
important to monitor the impact on special populations. However, no school in this 
study had a formal process to determine the impact of restructuring on students who 
are perceived to be “at risk,” students who are physically and/or mentally challenged, 
or students specially identified as gifted and talented. 

10. The Impact of Extended School Services (ESS). ESS was found to vary a great 
deal from school to school in the study sample. In some schools ESS was extremely 
successful, unique and well planned; in others it was reported to be ill defined, 
disorganized and problematic. Thus, the impact of ESS on restructuring was judged 
to range from very positive to negative depending on the strength of the program. 

1 1 . The Impact of Youth Service Centers (YSCs). YSCs have been judged by 
teachers and school administrators as one of the most positively received initiatives 
of KERA. Data from the interviews in the study sample reinforced this positive image 
of YSCs with special reference to their impact on removing barriers to success for 
young people. 

1 2. KIRIS Results for Study Schools. Early in 1 995 the KIRIS results for all 
elementary, middle and high schools for the first biennium of Kentucky’s school 
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accountability program were made public. Schools were placed into four categories: 
Eligible for a Reward, Successful, Improving, and in Decline. Schools in the study 
sample were represented in ail categories of the accountability results categories. 
Furthermore, there appears to be no relationship between the results categories and 
school size. These data are summarized in Table 4. 

Table 4 

1992-94 KIRIS Results for Study Schools 





Size of School 


School Results Category 


Under 1000 


Over 1000 


Total 


Exceeded Improvement goal 
(Eligible for Reward) 


5 


3 


8 


Achieved Improvement goal 
(Successful) 


4 


5 


9 


Improved but did not meet goal 
(Improving) 


4 


6 


10 


School performance declined (In 
Decline) 


4 


2 


6 


Totals 


17 


16 
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Major Findings 

Findings of Critical Factors for High Implementation bas ed on Confi puration Map 

Data 

The analysis of the data from the Configuration Maps for High School Restructuring 
reveals a number of factors that are critical to a higher level of implementation. These 
factors are related to the three major areas that were the primary focus of the study; new 
graduation requirements, new roles and new school structures. 

1 . Critical factors related to New Graduation Requirements include: 

• Standards and processes are developed for required school sponsored or 
approved activities 

• Standards and processes are developed to verify new graduation requirements 
(exit review) 

2. Critical factors related to New Roies for individuate and Groups include; 

• The school principal brings vision and facilitates shared decision-making 

• Student input is sought and used in decision-making 

• Teachers have transformed roies from “lecturers” to facilitators, guides, or 
academic coaches 

• The community is integral part of learning environment 

• Parents are included in all aspects of school program planning 

3. Critical factors related to New Schoot Structures include: 

• School budgets are reallocated to support student-centered curricula-teachers 
have access to hands-on materials and alternative curriculum resources; they 
make decisions based upon what works for them 

• Curricula are planned to link across the disciplines and is focused on knowledge 
and the application of that knowledge 

• Instructional time has been reallocated to allow for more opportunities for 
hands-on activities and applications of curriculum in real-world contexts 

Findings Baaed on Structured Interviews and the Review of Artifacts Collected 

1 . Four clusters of schools were identified at different levels by their overall progress 

toward restructuring: 

• Six high schools were identified as “trailblazers” because they had principals 
and faculties who were highly supportive of rethinking school structures 
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• Thirteen high schools were identified as “engaged” because they were generally 
involved in planning for restructuring and have changed their school schedules 

• Seven high schools were identified as “cautious” because they had at least one 
strong component in place described by the Configuration Map 

• Seven high schools were identified as “not restructuring” because any initiatives 
toward restructuring were fragmented and not linked together in a school-wide 
restructuring plan 

2. There is broad and genuine support for Kentucky’s education reform in high schools. 
No one interviewed wanted to return schools to what they were before 1990. 

3. The school principal and his/her leadership appeared to be the most important factor 
related to the progress of high school restructuring. 

4. The support of assistant principals, counselors and other school staff appeared to 
have a significant impact on the restructuring process. 

5. High schools where the entire faculty worked together to plan and solve problems 
had a higher level of support for restructuring and less resistance to change. 

6. Students provided the most complete and comprehensive descriptions of innovations 
in their high schools; however, very few schools have involved students in the 
planning process. 

7. Most high schools have not included school support staff, parents, community 
members and business partners in the restructuring process. 

8. Parents on School Councils and parents not on Councils were generally supportive of 
high school restructuring efforts; however, few were knowledgeable about the 
specifics of the changes bfjing planned and implemented. 

9. The most frequent restructuring initiatives have been alternatives to the six-period 
school day (20 of 33 high schools). Examples of other restructuring initiatives 
developed but used less frequently are interdisciplinary teaming, Tech-Prep, service 
learning, individual graduation plans and senior exhibitions. 

1 0. No high school visited has developed a plan to assess whether or not student 
performance will improve as a result of the overall restructuring efforts or specific 
changes; however, KDE is currently working on a program to evaluate the success of 
demonstration-site and mini-grant initiatives and to gather statewide data. 

1 1 . High schools that were designated developmental or mini-grant sites appeared to 
have a more well developed planning process and specific rationale for their efforts 
than high schools that were not receiving financial assistance from the Kentucky 
Department of Education. However, there was no observed difference in the level of 
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implementation associated with the type of assistance or the amount of support 
received. 

12. Both positive and negative effects of the Kentucky Instructional Results 
Information System (KIRIS) were observed. In some high schools the KIRIS tests 
have been an impetus to think differently about teaching and learning. In other 
schools short term strategies to score well on the assessments inhibited efforts 
toward long-term goals for restructuring. 

1 3. Teachers were generally critical about professional development they received; 
however, when they were given choices, time to plan among themselves and 
when facilitators modeled strategies and techniques that were the focus of the 
training, teachers’ evaluation of professional development was much more 
positive. The specific types of training and technical assistance needed were 
reported often as not available. 

1 4. A majority of teachers interviewed reported that as a result of KERA they have 
increased their use of hands-on materials, cooperative learning, writing 
assignments and performance-oriented assessments; however, reports from 
students indicated that only about half of their teachers were implementing these 
new instructional strategies. 

1 5. Teachers and principals interviewed reported that most central office staffs have 
been supportive of high school restructuring; however, there is little evidence that 
central offices have restructured their roles and processes to support restructured 
high schools. 

1 6. School personnel often perceive the existing statewide regulations on teacher 
certification and program studies in high schools to prevent and discourage 
restructuring. While some high schools have sought and obtained waivers from 
regulations, others report they are confused by multiple communications they 
receive and are not sure how to approach the Department of Education to obtain 
the flexibility they need for change. 

1 7. High school teachers and administrators often expressed concern about level of 
performance of incoming ninth graders; however, very few high schools had formal 
connections with feeder middle schools. 

1 8. The impact of other KERA initiatives showed wide variations depending on the 
program and the local situation: 

• There did not appear to be a relationship between the extent of restructuring 
and whether or not a high school had a School-Based Council 

• Extended School Services were highly praised in some high schools and 
harshly criticized in others 
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• Youth Service Centers in generai were positiveiy received and often cited as 
removing barriers to success for students 

Conclusions 

1 . High school restructuring in Kentucky was mostly in the planning and development 
stage for the 33 study schools visited. 

2. The most critical factors that appeared to advance implementation of High School 
Restructuring were: 

• A visionary and supportive principal 

• A majority of teachers involved in decision making and the change process 

• School counselors providing a leadership or supportive role 

• High school students actively involved in the change process 

• A reallocation of funding to support instruction 

• Standards established for new graduation requirements 

• Parents and community supportive of change 

• Time for teaching, learning and planning used in new ways 

3. In the next few years the need for development training and technical assistance 
will be focused on specific high school restructuring initiatives: 

• Shared decision making that involves a broad range of constituents 

• increased use of teams for instruction 

• Greater use of flexible scheduling 

• Performance-oriented graduation requirements and students assessed by 
multiple measures 

• More linking of the high school curriculum to the requirements of the 
workplace and other post high school environments 

• Year-round high school schedules 

• The introduction and use of multiple measures to determine school success 

Rocommendations 

1 . All high schools should design and implement formal plans to evaluate the 
progress of restructuring and the impact on students (including special 
populations), educators, the school and the community. 

2. The recruitment, preparation and support of the next generation of school leaders 
should become a high priority of the Education Professional Standards Board, the 
Kentucky Department of Education and Kentucky Institutions of Higher Education. 
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3. The Department of Education should modify the state’s school assessment and 
accountability system to minimize incentives for short-term strategies to achieve 
high KIRIS scores at the expense of effort to achieve long-term restructuring 
goals. 

4. High schools should develop specific strategies to gather and use students’ input 
and ideas in the planning, development, implementation and assessment of 
restructuring initiatives. 

5. High schools should work more directly with KDE staff to explore waiver options 
for programs of study available to them that facilitate their restructuring goals. 

6. Local schools, the Department of Education, institutions of higher education and 
the media should facilitate public dialogue and discussion about the role, purpose 
and organization of high schools of the future. 

7. The KDE should create a division or administrative unit to directly address and 
manage multiple issues affecting middle and high schools. 

8. High schools with exemplary restructuring components should be identified, and 
descriptions of the successful innovations widely disseminated to high schools 
throughout the Commonwealth. 

9. Successful strategies for involving parents, business partners and community 
patrons need to be developed and/or disseminated to high schools involved in 
restructuring. 

1 0. The KDE and higher education institutions need to develop a greater capacity for 
providing professional development with respect to the specific high school 
restructuring initiatives that have been identified as high priorities. 

1 1 . District offices should explore and develop supportive roles for central office staff 
relative to High School Restructuring. 

1 2. All high schools should develop formal linkages with feeder middle schools to 
facilitate a continuous and supportive curriculum middle school through high 
school for all students. 

Suggestions for Further Research 

1 . Follow-up, longitudinal studies should be conducted on all high schools engaged 
in restructuring efforts to (a) track the progress of the high school restructuring 
initiative statewide and (b) determine the impact of high school restructuring on 
student performance. 
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2. Processes and products of schools ranking in the top half of the impiementation 
continuum of the Configuration Maps should be studied to determine their 
contribution to the school’s restructuring goals and the long-term impact of these 
processes and products on student performance. 

3. In-depth longitudinal case studies should be conducted of significant high school 
restructuring efforts to determine the Interrelationship of high school restructuring 
initiatives and other KERA initiatives. 
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Appendix A 



Configuration Map 
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Appendix B 



Mean Scores and Correlation Coefficients for 33 High Schools 
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Mean Scores and Correlation Coefficients for 33 High Schools^ 
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Standards for Individual Graduation Plans 


330 


.69 


Processes for Individual Graduation Plans 


2.97 


.71 


Student Options in Individual Graduation Plans 


2.58 


.61 


Assessment for Individual Graduation Plans 


3.00 


.67 


Standards for Integrated Academic Portfolios 


4.18 


.54 


Process for Integrated Academic Portfolios 


3.15 


.71 


Support for Integrated Academic Portfolios 


2.55 


.67 


Research Sources in Integrated Academic Portfolios 


isn 


.56 


Assessment of Integrated Academic Portfolios 


321 


.61 


Standards for Culminating Project 


4.45 


.42 


Process for Developing Culminating Project 


4.12 


.62 


Support System for Culminating Project 


4.45 


.45 


Assessment for Culminating Project 


3.67 


.40 


Standards for Required School Activities 


3.15 


.87 


Options for Required School Activities 


131 


36 


Process for Required School Activities 


3.18 


.76 


Support for Required School Activities 


3.03 


.72 


Assessment for Required School Activities 


3.55 


.71 


Standards for Exit Review 


3.36 


.75 


Process for Exit Review 


3.27 


.78 


Evaluation of Exit Review 


3.58 


.69 


Impact of New Graduation Requirements 


2.58 


.59 




2.12 


i 


New Roles for Students 


12\ 


.63 ; 


New Roles for Principal 


1.88 


.74 


Ne>K Roles for Teachers 


2.09 


.83 


New Roles for Parents and Adults 


2.39 


.72 


New Roles for Central Office 


1.97 


33 


New Roles for the Community 


2.18 


.74 




2.65 




Curriculum 


336 


.69 


Staffing 


3.88 


.41 


Use of Instructional Time 


2.79 


.66 


Management of Student Behavior 


3.00 


.63 


Authentic Assessment 


12H 


39 


Expanded Technology 


2.45 


.63 


Funding for Instruction 


233 


.72 


School-Based Decision Making 


1.85 


.62 


Professional Development 


2.00 


.65 


Linkage to Post-High School Experience 


2.60 


.51 



' A mean of “1” represents the highest level of implementation "A,” and a mean of 4 or 5 
represents the lowest level of implementation on each component, “D” or “E.". 
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